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WHAT IS AN AMERICAN SCHOOL? 



P. W. HORN 
American School, City of Mexico 



Recently the writer was invited to the City of Mexico to take 
the superintendency of what is known as the American School. He 
was told in advance that the members of the American colony in 
the City of Mexico are desirous of having their children receive an 
American education without having to send them back to "the 
States." He was told that this American colony is rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and that many Mexicans also desire to have their 
children educated in American schools. 

Obviously, if one is to establish or develop an American school, 
one must know what an American school is. The answer to this 
question may be taken for granted if one lives in Massachusetts, 
or even in Texas; but it calls for somewhat clearer thinking if one 
Uves on the farther side of the Rio Grande. 

A citizen of Portland, Oregon, or of Portland, Maine, may hear 
so many criticisms of the public school system of his city that he 
may have some doubts as to the efficacy of American education. 
If, however, he lives in the City of Mexico, he is extremely likely 
to want his children educated in an American school. 

Let it be understood at the outset that an American school is 
not necessarily a matter of geographical location. It is altogether 
possible to have an American school in the City of Mexico or in 
Hong Kong or in Constantinople. It is barely possible, on the 
other hand, that there may be some schools in New York City or 
in Chicago which cannot properly be classified as American schools. 

When the writer first began to study the problem of establish- 
ing an American school in the City of Mexico, his thought naturally 
went to the question of the American flag. It is a commonly 
accepted idea that a school cannot be a good American school 
unless the children go through the ceremony of saluting the Stars 
and Stripes at regular intervals. 
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The first doubt as to this idea was occasioned by the fact that 
the law in Mexico demands that no iiag of any foreign nation be 
displayed in any schoolroom, public or private, in the republic, 
unless a Mexican flag of at least equal size is displayed along with it. 

In the next place, if we required all the children in the American 
school to salute the American flag, it would be necessary for us 
either to restrict the school to children of the American colony or 
to require the Mexican children who attend to salute and to pledge 
allegiance to a flag that is not their own. 

Would either of these alternatives be desirable? Is it not a 
possibility and even a thing to be desired that a school may be an 
American school and yet be attended by some who are not 
Americans ? 

Within the boundaries of the United States the foreign child 
attending the American school may be required to salute the Amer- 
ican flag. In other countries, he cannot be required to do so. In 
fact, it would be distinctly un-American for a school in Mexico to 
undertake to persuade Mexican children to be disloyal to their own 
country. 

This seems to bring us to the first real characteristic of American 
education. It believes in law and order. It teaches respect for 
legitimately constituted civil authority. It is not anarchistic. It 
is not revolutionary. 

If the pupils who go through a school come out with small 
respect for the government under which the school is established, 
and if this lack of respect is attributable directly or indirectly to 
the teachings of the school, then no matter where that school may be 
located, it cannot properly be classified as a good American school. 
A school that makes bolshevists or anarchists is not American. 
An American school in America will strive to make good Americans 
out of all who attend it. In Mexico it will strive to make better 
Americans out of the American children and better Mexicans out 
of the Mexican children who attend. 

The Mexican government requires the Mexican flag to be dis- 
played along with any other that is displayed in a schoolroom. 
The American school in Mexico would not be a good American 
school unless it obeyed this law. The perplexing question of the 
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salute is solved by displaying both flags, having the American 
children salute the American flag and teaching the Mexican children 
to salute their own flag. In this way all the children are taught 
loyalty and respect for law and order. Surely this is one of the 
characteristics of American education. 

However, the matter does not end here. The American ideal 
has respect for liberty and for the right to possess it as well as for 
law and order. The American people believe, as their history 
shows, that if a government becomes so bad as to be intolerable, 
it should be overthrown. They believe still more, however, in 
the right and duty of the people by peaceful means to improve 
the existing form of government. It is a part of the duty of every 
American citizen to help make his government the very best govern- 
ment that it can be made. It is the duty of an American school to 
teach the child that when he becomes a citizen it will be his duty 
to take an interest in his government and to help improve it. An 
American school will teach this whether it be located in Chicago 
or in Chihuahua. 

A good American school does not teach the children to be 
Republicans or Democrats. It will teach, however, that they 
should famiUarize themselves with questions of pubUc interest and 
take sides with whatever they beheve to be most in accordance 
with right and justice. A school that fails to do this is not 
American. 

Still again, there are certain fundamental principles of morals 
which the American people as a whole stand for. It may not be 
easy to define certain of these principles, but they exist nevertheless. 
The American does not believe that it is right to sell his vote. 
He does not believe that a man is a gentleman who is disrespectful 
to women or unkind to children. He does not believe that it is 
brave to lie. He beheves that it is harmful and fooUsh to get 
drunk. He does not believe that a man is worthy of respect who 
takes money without giving value received. He has certain 
ideas about the Sabbath and the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian religion. Whatever may be his practice, he believes in 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 

This American conception of morality is one of the essential 
characteristics of the American school. It may and does vary in 
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different schools and in different regions. As a whole, however, it 
is fairly easy to recognize. If a school does not at least undertake 
to teach it, it is not really an American school. 

This American code of ethics need not necessarily find a specific 
place on the daily program. In fact, some of us think that the 
best time for the teaching of ethics is not a small period definitely 
set aside for the purpose but rather the entire time of the daily 
program, including, perhaps especially, the time spent on the play- 
ground. 

This brings us to the next characteristic of the American school. 
It is one that has an American curriculum. In the United States 
there is so much discussion as to what the curriculum should be 
that some of us may become bewildered and doubt whether there 
really is such a thing as an American school curriculum. A very 
few weeks of contact with foreign schools will convince one that 
there is. All our discussions are about matters of comparatively 
httle import. Shall we have eleven or twelve years below the 
college? Shall we break this course after the sixth, the seventh, 
or the eighth year ? All such questions seem of vastly less impor- 
tance when looked at from the City of Mexico. 

Perhaps at some time in the future someone will undertake to 
work out the essential characteristics of an American course of 
study. No one has as yet even attempted to do so. Certainly, 
it would not be within the limits of this article to make the attempt. 
Suffice it for the present merely to indicate a few of those things 
which a truly American school includes in its curriculum. 

First and foremost is the English language. It is not an Ameri- 
can school if any other language can claim equahty with the 
Enghsh. An American school may include the teaching of Spanish, 
French, ItaHan, Latin, Greek, or German. It cannot, however, 
lay the emphasis upon any one of these. In a genuine American 
school the instruction is given in English; the place of honor in 
the curriculum is given to the study of Engfish; and the conversa- 
tion in the school and on the playground is in Enghsh. Otherwise, 
the school is not genuinely American. This statement holds true 
in Chicago and New Orleans as well as in the City of Mexico. 

The course of study in a truly American school gives promi- 
nence to American history. A school might be an American school 
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and not display the American flag — if, for instance, it were located 
in a country where the laws forbid such display. It could not, 
however, be an American school if it failed to teach about George 
Washington. It cannot be wholly and broadly an American school 
if it fails to teach about Lincoln or Grant or Lee or Jefferson or 
Henry Clay or Woodrow Wilson or General Pershing. An 
American school, no matter where located, will teach as a part of 
American history the contributions which Americans have made 
to the progress of the world in arts and sciences. It is not fully 
American if it does not teach about Eli Whitney, Robert Fulton, 
Thomas Edison, and Luther Burbank. 

The American course of study also gives prominence to American 
literature. The child who completes this course will have heard of 
Whittier and Longfellow, of Poe and Lanier, of Cooper and 
Hawthorne, of Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris. 
The child educated in a genuinely American school will know both 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and the stories of Uncle Remus. A 
school that teaches these has that much of Americanism even if it 
be located in Guadalajara or Cairo. 

The American course of study includes as much as may be of 
the American standards and arts of living. It should include, in 
the proper place, American cooking and American sewing, American 
carpentry and American cabinet work. 

It should include some study of the American form of govern- 
ment and the American political ideal. It need not necessarily 
teach that this form of government or ideal is infallible. In fact, 
an essential part of the American ideal is the recognition of the 
possibility of peaceably changing the form of government. A good 
American need not necesssarily beUeve in the wisdom of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution, or the Nineteenth, or a 
possible twentieth. He is not a good American, however, if he 
does not believe that the Eighteenth and Nineteenth amendments 
should be obeyed, and if he does not know how a twentieth might 
be added if needed and desired. 

These are a few of the things which must be included in the 
curriculum of a genuinely American school. If these things are 
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taught by genuinely American teachers, it is extremely likely that 
the American code of morals will be one of the products. In 
other words, it is likely that those children who attend the school 
and who owe allegiance to the Stars and Stripes will become still 
better Americans, and that even those who are under other flags 
will have an increased respect for America and will be touched by 
what is most worth while in American ideals. 

A final suggestion is that in an American school the teaching is 
by American methods. Of recent years in America we have 
grown to distrust the man who talks much about method in educa- 
tion. It takes only a very little knowledge of schools in other 
lands to impress one that after all there is such a thing as the 
American method of teaching. The members of the American 
colony in Mexico know that there is an American method of teach- 
ing, and they want their children taught by it. The American 
method may not be the most important element in the Americanism 
of a school, but it enters into it nevertheless. 

There are, then, certain elements which seem to an American 
in the City of Mexico to be absolutely essential to a school if it is 
to be classified as genuinely American. First, negatively, it is 
not necessarily a matter of geography. A school may be located 
anywhere and still be an American school. It is not wholly a 
matter of racial composition. There may be Chinese or Russians 
or Mexicans attending an American school. Second, positively, 
an American school is taught by American teachers. It is attended 
largely, though not necessarily wholly, by American children. 
It respects the American flag. It upholds law and order. It 
upholds the American system of morals. In short, it teaches 
American ideals. It teaches by American methods. It has an 
American curriculum. It teaches the language, the history, and 
the literature of America. 

Any school which fails to do these things lacks just that much 
of being fully American, even though the American flag may fly 
over it. Any school which faithfully does these things as best it 
may has the right to be called an American school, no matter in 
what country it may be located. 



